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and deserted him, and on 20th July, less than a fortnight
from Edward's death, he was forced to give up hope, and
himself proclaimed  Mary queen at Cambridge.     If he
thought to disarm the anger of a Tudor in this way he was
soon undeceived.   He was arrested the next day, and sent
to the Tower.    There he grovelled further, and on the Execution
scaffold just before his execution announced that he had Northnm-
been always at heart a Catholic.  His recantation earned for
him the scorn of the Protestants and he died despised and
detested by all.

CHAPTER 30
MARY TUDOR  (1553-1558)
THE CATHOLIC REACTION
At her accession Mary was thirty-six; half a Spaniard
and half a Tudor; neither by age nor blood likely to be
easily turned from what she had set her mind on. Moreover,
all her life she had been soured. Her mother repudiated and
scandalously treated, herself declared illegitimate, her claim
to the throne doubted, surrounded by enemies, often held
as a sort of prisoner, half a foreigner, holding ardently to
the supremacy of Rome which the nation viewed with sus-
picion, she was by training and faith quite out of sympathy
with England. Northumberland was not a wise politician,
but he did know what Mary was likely to be as a queen.
England had no such terrors.   A Catholic sovereign was
not feared, because England had so far never known any England
other sovereign than a Catholic.   Henry VIII, even in his Marymes
most anti-Roman moments, had never doubted that he was
a most sincere Catholic.   Edward VI had never ruled; all
his reign was filled by Somerset and Northumberland, and
if such were examples of Protestant rulers, they were not
encouraging.  The mass of Englishmen looked on their new